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will emerge and resume its 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 
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hae sal FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 
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A LITTLE CARE 

SAVES A LOT OF WEAR 


Even careful owners, anxious to keep their Austins in good trim to 
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do an efficient war-time job, often haven’t time these days to be very 
familiar with the working parts of their cars. When you ask your 
dealer to do some job of servicing, you may easily have left some- 
thing else overlooked. Faulty wheel alignment, for instance, wearing 
out valuable tyres, or incorrect lubrication, reducing the life of 
In the long run 


metal surfaces. Ask your dealer to check up. 


it will be cheaper for you—and definitely better for the Country. — 


Help your MA USTIN to help the Country 


The AUSTIN MAGAZINE may help you too — 4d monthly from your newsagent 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 8.£.199 





ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY 
7 


T he famous “‘ Nelson”’ signal 
4 44 | ol expectation called for 
realisation on one day only. 
es > 
Every day—-week—month and 
WILL : 
year during this war comes 
the same response [rom every 


one of those in our, fighting 


xm, | 
|p, | | 
} HH as services, the Merchant Navy 


| and the home front as was 
I] | 
T 


given to the immortal Admiral 


at Trafalgar. 


The Prototype of | the M.T.B, the Mosquito and P.T. boats in service to-day 


under the flags of the United Nations was designed and built by 


; BOAT COMPANY LTD. 


THE BRITISH POWER, 
Constructors of ~~ Scott-Maine Surface Chaft 
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BUT UNBOWED™ 


Steel tubes have been in the fore- 
front of so many new ideas that it 
is not surprising to find them help- 
ing doctors in one of the miracles 
of medicine — blood transfusion. 
We are not medically minded our- 
selves and have never been blood- 
ed, but we understand that the tube 
inserted in the ** transfusee ”’ must 
be highly polished inside and out, 
otherwise the precious stream co- 
agulates instead of flowing. After 
experiments Aceles & Pollock 
produced a stainless steel tube 
that was so highly polished that 
even the very bluest blood in the 
land flowed down it without the 


slightest hesitation. 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE 


[STON »- BIRMINCHAM 
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SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1943. 


A MODERN BUCCANEER: BRIGADIER WINGATE (WITH POINTER) MAKES FINAL PLANS FOR HIS CHINDIT EXPEDITION 
THROUGH THE BURMESE JUNGLES TO SPREAD CONFUSION AND TERROR BEHIND THE JAPANESE LINES. 


‘He dreams things—do you know what | mean? He dreams a thing and then great air power, and who will rid you of the fierce, scowling Japanese."’ It was 
makes it come true See him charge through a tract of elephant grass in that Field-Marshal Wavell who called Brigadier Wingate to India for the purpose of 
old pith helmet Why, you can't help but follow him."’ That is one opinion the expedition (pictures of which appear on another page), for the Field-Marshal had 
of Brigadier Wingate, leader of the epic expedition into the heart of Burma's learned to appreciate his qualities as a leader in Palestine and the Middle East 
jungles—the opinion of one of his companions in the adventure, Major Michael while his record in the Abyssinian War is already an integral part of the history 
Another view of this remarkable leader is that of the Burmese among of that model campaign Stories of the Chiadits will be told as long as there 
Protector is an audience for buccaneering adventures—and inevitably they will stress the 
these men through almost incredible 


Calvert 
whom the expedition moved To them, he was known as the Lord 
for he had addressed to them a manifesto introducing his jungle character of the modern buccaneer who led 


f the Pagodas, 
me among you, wh an summon hardships to write a new page of heroism in the history { the British Army 


lumns as mysterious men who have 
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i i JNISIA to-day and, by the time these lines appear 

in print, yesterday ! The question which all the 
world is asking, including, of course, Adolf Hitler 
(who in earlier and, for him, happier days used to 
is: what next? And 
that is a question, of course, which one cannot answer 
and which one obviously would not even if one could ! 
We shall all (including Hitler) know the answer in good 
Yet certain principles 
stand out at the present juncture: principles as old 
as the history of war. They are comparatively simple. 
An enemy still possessing the advantage of interior 
lines is being faced at last with a superior force 
of men and arms assembled against him on the 
perimeter of a wide arc or circle. Until those men 
brought to bear against him 
simultaneously he still enjoys a chance to recover 
the initiative by throwing his main weight against 
such of his adversaries as are already in contact 
with him—in other words, the Russians—while 
facing the remainder with a comparatively small 
holding force. The fact that to engage at all that 
remainder must force a landing on fortified beaches 
against a Continental Power controlling every- 
thing that runs on wheels at present inside that 
Continent presents the difficulty of the attackers’ 
position. The defenders, in other words, do not 
need overwhelming strength to hold the first surge 
of an attacking force coming from the sea, because, 
even if the initial landing or landings are success- 
ful, a considerable period must presumably elapse 
before the attackers can build up sufficient reserves 
of war material, ammunition, fuel and transport 
to enable them to stage a major offensive. 


provoke questions in others), 


time, we can be sure of that. 


and arms can be 


The delays and disappointments of the first five 
months in Tunisia afforded a useful illustration of 
this truth: the more valuable because it has almost 





handicap can be 
overcome, or at ———< 
least reduced, Yet i 
the salient fact re- 
mains : that,as re- 
gards operations 
on the enemy's 
Continent, a bird 
in the hand is at 
first worth two or 
more in the bush; 
that is to 
other things being 
equal, one soldier 


say, 


or mechanised 


soldier already 
there, fully 
supported and 


supplied for im- 
mediate battle, is 
likely to be for 
time the 
equal or superior 
of two landed on 


some 


the beaches, with These three reproductions, from engravings published 
4 and of certain aspects of life in London. 
their heavy with “the row-—the row-—where duly 


armour, artillery 
and transport and 
the wherewithal to maintain them still to be landed after 
them 
enemy possessed a reasonable sufficiency of troops and 


In the early stages of any landing, so long as the 


material and retained his fighting morale, we might 
well, but for the growing might of our air power, have 
to start somewhat as the Germans began the lost 
battle in Tunisia: with the immediate odds heavily 
against us We have, in short, to reverse Dunkirk 
It is possible, and with air power it can be done, but 
long as the Germans 


no one can that, so 


possess reserves and fighting spirit, it is going to be easy 


suppose 


But here the general principles of war, above all 
of England's past wars, guide and encourage Phat 
brilliant and profound student of military history and 
battle, General Fuller, reminded me a 
little while ago that modern history affords no example 
of a world war being won by the side with the ad 
lines : it has always been the side 


mechanised 


intayve of interior 


from the circumference which has proved 


ttacking 
with sea 


l am 


the final victor in other words, the side 


power and untrammel}lled sea communications 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


not suggesting that we yet possess that untrammelled 
freedom, but I am convinced that, thanks to our new 
offensive against the U-boat and our growing air 
superiority, we are going to gain it before long. When 
that hour comes, if not before, we shall be able to 
attack wherever and whenever we like on a wide 
circumference. And the wider that circumference is, 
other things being equal, the better. The further the 
enemy has to fight from his own central bases the 
easier for us and the more costly for him. Obviously 
a blow close to his heart is the best offensive weapon 
of all, but only—and this is an important point—if 


--------- SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS OOOO 


FROM 
1843, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS 
““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MAY 27, 


THE DRAWING ROOM, 








in our issue of May 27, 
Bond Street, that “centre of elegance, and fashions mart”; 
from five to six the land’s élite”; and 


home. If it 
less damaging 
outlying 


and when it can be pressed right 
cannot, such a blow is likely to be 
to the enemy than an attack on 


limb, since it can be parried with comparative ease 


some 
and at a moderate cost. 


It is the wasting campaign at the remote circum- 
ference that speedily and’ surely drains the 
strength of a military giant still too strongly en- 
trenched to be destroyed at close quarters : the Spanish 
ulcer, as it were, that wore down Napoleon The 
losses sustained by Germany in Russia, both in men and 
heaviest at the point 
Kalinin in the 
and in the 
more difficult 


most 


equipment, have always been 
furthest from Germany; at Tula and 
winter of 1941-42, and at Stalingrad 
Caucasus last winter. It is infinitely 
and costly for the Wehrmacht to 
Volga than it is, shall we say, in the 
or in Holland——heavy though the price be in suttering 


war on the 
Pas-de-Calais 


wage 


and destruction that heroic Russia has had to pay 
to bury so many Fritzes and Hanses on her steppes 
lo slay the evil dragon that desolates Europe at the 


earliest possible moment is our duty and our desire : 
but a thing does not become immediately—as opposed 
to ultimately—possible merely because one wants it. 
And until we can actually kill our prey, the best way 
to hasten his death is to bleed him, and to bleed him 
where the wound cannot easily be staunched. That 
is just what we have been doing in North Africa 
and what our allies did last winter in the remote 
lands between Don and Volga. 


In such a process, Britain, by virtue of her sea 
power, possesses and has always possessed a peculiar 
advantage. We can make the enemy fight in 
positions where our command of the sea facilitates 


i our own problems of supply, transport and man- 


i ceuvre, and complicates his. The classical example 
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certainly indicated ways in which this inherent a 





BOND STREET. 


1843, give an excellent idea of the fashions of a hundred 
Hyde Park Corner of a fine spring evening, 
Queen Victoria's Drawing Room, ” 


in the wars against Napoleon was the Iberian 
Peninsula ; in our own war it has been, up to date, 
North Africa. The German was forced to give us 
battle in Tunisia because its conquest would afford 
us lateral command of the Mediterranean and a 
bridgehead against Sicily, Sardinia and the Italian 
mainland. Yet by giving battle there, he prob- 
ably suffered a far heavier ratio of loss than he 
would have suffered on the central plains of his 
own Continent. For every German killed or cap- 
tured by British gunfire in North Africa, it may 
well prove no exaggeration to say that at least 
another was killed or captured either by direct 
loss at sea or by the handicaps imposed by im- 
perfect communications ; the final collapse, we 
have been told by correspondents, was partly the 
result of a breakdown in transport, principally 
through lack of petrol. We all know whom we have 
to thank for that : ‘‘ bell-bottom trousers and suit 
of Navy blue’’! And also, one should add, his 
younger brother in Air Force blue. Though we 
cannot always expect to fight the enemy on as 
favourable a terrain as North Africa, with flowing 
salt water  be- 
tween him and his 
bases, there are 
plenty of outlying 
positions in 
Europe, particu- 
larly Southern 
Europe, which the 
foe is forced to 
defend for fear of 
worse tocome, and 
which yet, being 
either islands or 
peninsulas, offer 
us—once the ini- 
tial landing has 
been forced and 
secured—a grow- 
ing advantage by 
virtue of our sea 
and air power. The 
fact that there are 
so many of these, 
and that the 
enemy, not know- 
ing where we will 
strike, is forced to 
man them all, is 
obviously a very great additional advantage. For it 
compels him to draw on his central reserves—the 
implement by which he can alone reap and retain the 
benefit of interior man the circumference 
And_ the extended that 
greater a disability this becomes to him 








years ago 


where England’s 


lines—to 


more circumference, the 


a ruling one, though 
have 


There is one other principle 
necessarily affected by those I 
Not only for the sake of our allies but for the sake of 
ourselves and of the whole must renew 
our battering and bleeding of the enemy at the earliest 
possible moment and at whatever point or points we 
judge most likely to achieve the maximum results 
For if we did not do so, the enemy would make hay 
lines, 


enumerated 


world, we 


while the sun shone and, using his interior 


hat is something which we can 
in the 


recover the initiative 
be certain that those who have so boldly and 


upshot—successfully directed our fortunes till now will 


never again allow him for long The enemy, we can 


be sure, will be hit and hit soon, and hit repeatedly 


ft what if ma 
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A JUNGLE EPIC: BRIGADIER WINGATE AND HIS CHINDITS, 
| WHO SABOTAGED JAPANESE PLANS IN BURMA. 
























| 7: MEMBERS OF BRIGADIER WINGATE’S JUNGLE COMMANDO FORCE, THE CHINDITS, FORDING A RIVER IN RUBBER BOATS a + BRIGADIER ORDE CHARLES WINGATE, LEADER OF THE 
} F AT THE START OF AN EPIC THREE-MONTHS FORAY BEHIND THE JAPANESE LINES IN THE JUNGLES OF BURMA, 3 F AMAZING JUNGLE EXPEDITION. HIS REMARKABLE 
2 i? PERSONALITY HAS BEEN STRESSED BY NEWSPAPER 


CORRESPONDENTS IN BURMA. 














ONE OF THE ELEPHANTS WHICH SERVED AS TRANSPORTS IN THE JUNGLE. ELEPHANTS 
AND MULES CARRIED ESSENTIALS ; OTHER SUPPLIES WERE DROPPED BY R.A.F, *PLANES. 





peer errr er eer ore ae \ SIGNALS SECTION OF THE R.A.F., ATTACHED TO THE RAIDING FORCE. BRIGADIER 
WINGATE CONTROLLED HIS COLUMNS, MILES APART IN THE JUNGLE BY RADIO 
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% PRESS CORRESPONDENTS AND THEIR CONDUCTING OFFICER IN THE JUNGLE DURING /  FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL INSPECTING THE CHINDITS BEFORE THEY 
; 


a* 











H THE EARLY STAGES. OF A CAMPAIGN WHICH COVERED UPWARDS OF A THOUSAND ( / LEFT FOR THE JUNGLE. INSTEAD OF TAKING THE SALUTE, HE SALUTED THI 

* MILES OF MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY. b A DEPARTING FORCE 
Led by Brigadier Orde Charles Wingate, of Abyssinian fame, a long-range commando | the columns marched upwards of a thousand miles during the three months—an 
force recently emerged from the Burmese jungle into which it had plunged more than almost incredible feat in the mountainous jungle country of Burma Throughout the 
three months ago—three months during which it has wrecked Japanese posts, cut expedition, Brigadier Wingate controlled his columns, usually moving through thick 
their communications, drawn the best part of a Japanese division on itself, and thrown | jungle many miles apart from one another, by radio, and ‘proved his ntention of 
the enemy intelligence network into confusion Throughout these hazardous operations, the value of long-range columns operating independently in a general offensive The 
the Chindits, as they were christened, were kept going with supplies dropped by confusion the Chindits caused had its repercussions all over Burma, and the informa 


R.A.F. pilots, in itself am amazing story of perfect timing and navigation Some of tion they have brought back with them is invaluable 
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FROM MARETH TO CAPE BON: 267,000 PRISONERS 
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THE GREAT CAPITULATION IN TUNISIA: SOME OF THE MASSES OF ITALIAN PRISONERS MARCHING ALONG THE COAST ROAD. 


ape 
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MORE OF THE MANY THOUSANDS OF PRISONERS TAKEN IN TUNISIA: THEY SEEM HAPPY TO BE OUT OF IT ALL AT LAST. 


We have destroyed and captured considerably more than a quarter of a | when giving facts and figures about the end of the African campaign. Of 
million of the enemy's best troops, together with vast masses of material AE vs prisoners alone, the figures are staggering the total number taken by the 
These words were spoken by Mr. Churchill in his speech to Congress recently, Allied armies in Tunisia since the battle of Mareth. is 267.000. whereas in 
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WERE TAKEN BY THE ALLIED ARMIES IN TUNISIA. 


SOME OF THE 20,000 PRISONERS IN THE P.O.W. CAMP AT GROMBALIA: THE FINAL FIGURE GIVEN FOR THE FINAL BATTLE WAS 224,000. 
ag rrr, ee ‘ 


a 


THEY FLOCKED IN THEIR THOUSANDS TO OUR LINES, BOTH GERMANS AND ITALIANS, AND WAITED PATIENTLY FOR TRANSPORTATION TO A PRISONERS’ CAMP 


the final battle, the count has mounted to 224,000, a figure which is much | always either at your throat or at your feet and that is a point which may 
higher than was expected To quote Mr. Churchill once more: The proud have its bearing upon the future. But for us, we can say at this stage, ‘ We 
German Army has once again proved the truth of the saying. ‘The Hun is | have arrived at this milestone in the war: we can see one continent free 
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THE GREAT CAPITULATION IN TUNISIA: THOUSANDS OF PRISONERS TAKEN. 














a 





THREE GERMAN PRISONERS WHO SEEM PLEASED WITH_~} AXIS COMMANDERS SURRENDER TO GENERAL MONT- AN ITALIAN PRISONER SHOWS HOW IT SHOULD BE ~z 
JTHEIR FATE: SMILES GREET THE CAMERA FROM~_ GOMERY (CENTRE). MARSHAL MESSE (SEATED, LEFT) JPONE! MAKING SHORT WORK OF HIS SPAGHETTI® 
Z THESE MEMBERS OF THE AXIS FORCES. 3 AND MAJOR-GEN. VON LIEBENSTEIN CONVERSE. 4 RATION IN CAMP, 


















; } THESE GERMAN PRISONERS DON’T MEAN TO WALK TO THE Z 
“ PRISON CAMP: SCRAMBLING FOR THE LAST PLACE ON A LORRY. 





\ GERMAN STAFF CAR LOADED WITH PRISONERS DRIVES TOWARDS TUNIS, WHILST 





ITALIANS MARCH AWAY FROM THE TOWN INTO CAPTIVITY, 





PX vue “ DUNKIRK" THAT FAILED: SOME OF THE GERMAN SOLDIERS WHO TRIED EVERY AVAILABLE INCH OF ACCOMMODATION WAS TAKEN WHEN THE GREAT 
TO ESCAPE IN RUBBER DINGHIES, ROUNDED UP BY THE ROYAL NAVY. MASS OF AXIS PRISONERS BEGAN THEIR MARCH INTO CAPTIVITY. 
When the Axis armies began to crumble in Tunisia, the problem of handling the roads, sometimes without any kind of guard, but all going the same way—int 
ast numbers of prisoners became very complicated; they surrendered in their captivity A few, right at the end, tried to ‘do a Dunkirk” by escaping in 
thousands, and many odd situations were created They drove themselves in their rubber dinghies, but those were no more fortunate than their companions on land, 
own trucks to the nearest camps, they scrambled like children for places on Allied they couldn't escape the Allies; in their case, however, they were rounded up by 
lorries or filled every available inch of space-on the trains; they waited patiently the Royal Navy instead of by the Allied armies—their ultimate fate was the same 
by the roadside to be told where to go, or marched in long lines along the dusty They ended in the same position as so many of their compatriots before them 
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TUNISIA FREED 


FINAL SCENES OF THE VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGN. 


a 











an a 


= 
we 


ALLIED TANKS, ROLLING ALONG A TUNISIAN ROAD IN THE FINAL PHASES 4 3 MASTERS OF CAPE BON: TWO ALLIED INFANTRYMEN LOOK OUT FROM THE CLIFFS 


OF THE CAMPAIGN IN AFRICA, ARE SEEN ON THEIR WAY INTO SOLIMAN. Z OF THE CAPTURED PENINSULA TOWARDS OTHER OBJECTIVES. 


ta preceding pages 
we have shown 
some of the unending 
flood of prisoners which 
flowed into our lines in 
Tunisia when the Axis 
morale broke. Here we 
reproduce scenes of the 
closing phases of the 
victorious Allied cam- 
paign which wrenched 
free the continent of 
Africa from the last grip 
of the Axis tentacles. 
Our pictures show both 
British and American 
troops intent on mopping 
up all remaining resist 
ance in the battered town 
of Bizerta, and French 
Zouaves marching 
through the streets of 
Tunis on the day fol 
lowing its capture—an 
honour given to their 
regiment, which had 
been the first to stop 
the German assault on 
Medjez el Bab East 
from Tunis, British tanks 
are seen rolling int 
Soliman during the oper 
ation which cleared the 
Cape Bon peninsula, on 
whose cliffs two infantry 
men, in another picture, 
look onwards from this, 
the end of their cam 
paign, to the beginning, 
perhaps, of another and 
even greater adventure 














LARGE CROWDS LINED THE STREETS OF TUNIS THE DAY AFTER IT FELL. THEY 4 

WERE THERE TO GREET FRENCH SOLDIERS OF THE ZOUAVES REGIMENT, TO WHOM ‘J 

WAS GIVEN THE HONOUR OF MARCHING THROUGH THE TOWN. Z 

a | 
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- " aaa een 86 §009008een 20-06050S00SSeeseeseeeenee 030 . 2t0teee - — 
BRITISH PATROLS ADVANCING INTO CAPTURED BIZERTA, INTENT ON DEALING WITH } BRITISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN TROOPS FOUGHT IN BIZERTA HERE, A ws. f 
‘ 


ANY STRAY SNIPERS LEFT IN THE BOMB-SCARRED BUILDINGS OF THE TOWN PATROI AWAITS THE ORDER TO FOLLOW SCOUTS WHO HAVE GONE FORWARD 
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HE campaign which has been brought to 

a supremely successful termination in 
North Africa is one of the most remarkable 
examples of the co-ordination of sea, land 
and air power. Searching for something 
comparable to it we have to go, alas, to the 
Japanese enemy, whose conquest of great 
continental territories and vast groups of 
islands was in some respects an even more 
striking achievement, though made against 
weaker opposition. Between these two very different 
campaigns it may be worth while to note one resemblance. 
In each of them a decisive part was played by possession, 
previous to the outbreak of hostilities, of bases with land- 
ward approaches to the scenes of action. The Japanese 
made wide use of sea transport, as we did, but a large 
proportion of the Japanese armies which conquered Malaya 
and Burma marched in from French Indo-China and Siam, 
while the British Eighth Army marched across from Egypt 
to Tunisia. This was a factor of considerable importance 
in both campaigns. Both serve to emphasise the inter- 


dependence of the three arms, and the error inherent in a 
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SEA, LAND AND AIR. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


their stores and petrol come ? They did not, and could not, 
do all these things themselves. That is not an impossibility 
in certain special circumstances, but in the whole history 
of war there has so far only been one instance of conquest 
by air, and that was the conquest of Crete. In the same 
way, how is Bomber Command maintained in Great Britain ? 
Does it bring its own petrol from America? What would 
happen to its activities if the people of Great Britain were 
to be starved out by the U-boats ? Can Bomber Command 
provide us with wool to keep us warm, and tobacco to soothe 
our nerves, and spam to supplement our scanty meat 
ration? And, magnificently as the air arm did in Tunisia, 

how should we have managed 





without the Sherman tanks ? 
The phrase “ total war ”’ is 











meaningless, unless we realise 
that it implies total effort, and 
that total effort, in its turn, 
implies the impossibility of 
doing everything we should 
like to do. There is never 
enough to go round even when 
a nation has attained its full 
fighting strength. The supreme 
authority in a state of war, 
whatever form it may take, 
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were put into other things, which, rightly or 
wrongly—and I am not now arguing that it 
was wrongly—were considered more important 
at the time the orders were given. (And a long 
period elapses between the hour of orders and 
allocation of material and that of delivery, a 
period in the course of which ideas may have 
been revised.) So, before we talk glibly of 
trebling the bomber offensive, let us make 
sure that the tea, coffee and cocoa served to 
the crews on their return from raids are there to meet them. 

Without going into figures, I myself should say that the 
air offensive of the R.A.F. cannot by any conceivable means 
be trebled, though it can be increased by a certain 
percentage. For any sensational increase we must there- 
fore be indebted to American aid. And there is no reason 
why this should not become available in increasing strength. 
The American output is already very high and is still 
increasing; the American training schemes are well 
organised and on a large scale. Three times as heavy an 
offensive will presumably require three times as much 
aviation spirit, which will call for three times as many 
tankers carrying aviation spirit—or, if we effect a saving 
numerically in tankers by cutting down the sinkings, at all 
events three times as many crossings of the Atlantic by 
tankers. So we must assure ourselves, before we embark 
upon such a programme, that we have the means to carry 
it out without crippling other programmes—or _ that 
programme itself. And among.those other programmes 
we must continue to place high in the order of priority 
the transport and defence of supplies borne across the 
Atlantic, and, as Captain Harold Balfour has just remarked, 
the provision for our armies in future of the same magnificent 
air support which they enjoyed in the final stages of the 
Tunisian campaign. We may find this difficult enough. 
We may—I do not know—find that even with American aid 




















A DETAIL FROM AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF THE WESTERN ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, SHOWING 
ON MAY ITI. 


ATTU, WHERE AMERICAN TROOPS LANDED 


The Japanese have held possession of the island of Attu since June 11 last year; two months ago 
their garrison there began to feel the weight of American bombardment from the air, followed, at 
the beginning of May by bombardment from the sea, under cover of which American troops, on 
May 11, landed simultaneously at Holtz Bay on the north-east coast and Massacre Bay on the south- 
east. These two places are on either side of Chichagof Harbour, 


landing-place and base, and are separated by a ridge of hills. 


the village at the head of the harbour. 


(British 
Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


description of any one of them as “the decisive arm.” 
One might as well argue that either one’s arm or one’s leg 
was the decisive limb.’’ There are, it is true, some 
continental campaigns in which sea-power plays only a 
secondary role, and in which its results are achieved much 
more slowly than those of the other arms. The air arm 
can operate independently, but its bases must be secured 

or first won and then secured—by the other two arms. 
Land forces can rarely operate without the aid of the air 
arm or win victories without air superiority, though a 
handful of gallant men came within an ace of capturing 
funis and Bizerta last November, when the air was 
completely dominated by the enemy. 

For a period of well over three-and-a-half years I have 
been writing in these columns, and in all that time I do 
not believe I have ever underrated the power of the air arm. 
I have occasionally been accused of so doing, because I have 
criticised theories and arguments of writers on the subject 
which appeared, to me illogical and unsound. To me this 
has always been a matter of regret. Just as the time has 
come when the three arms must be co-ordinated and 
integrated if they are to serve their common purpose, so, 
it seems to me, a stage has been reached when those who 
attempt to expound the nature of modern warfare to the 
public and to analyse the campaigns of this war, should be 
capable of taking comprehensive views, of understanding 
all three arms, and of considering their functions as a whole. 
Such critics are hard to find. I have tried by study and 
observation to broaden my own views, but I realise only 
too clearly that my interest in the tactics of land warfare 
may act upon my mind like a pair of blinkers. For the 
critics the art of war goes too fast, and when they try to 
leap ahead of it they often go off the track altogether. 
And I cannot resist the conclusion that the majority of 
air correspondents are in an even worse position than the 
military and naval correspondents, because they have less 
background. A great soldier said to me the other day: 

One must never for a moment leave the conduct of one’s 
affairs to one’s staff, however good, because the staff officer 
is immersed in detail; he is a technician.’’ The best writers 
on air affairs are technicians, Their work is invaluable, 
but it does not fit them for the task of seeing war as a whole. 
Perhaps I am in the same boat, and it is vanity which 
makes me think mine has a little more freeboard. 

Such reflections have been often in my mind of late, 
but have been given new force by an argument which has 
recently been put forward in public, It amounts in essence 
to this. The Allied air forces were extremely effective not 
only in Tunisia, but also in the Battle of El Alamein, which 
had such an important effect upon the decision in Tunisia 
They saved the army very heavy casualties and they 
shortened all the crucial battles, from El Alamein down to 
Medjez el Bab At the same time, the bombing offensive 
wainst Germany has reached unprecedented heights, and 
will eventually enable the Allied armies to advance into 
Germany with the minimum of casualties Therefore 
nothing must be allowed to stand in the way of doubling 
or trebling the weight of the bomber offensive. But what, 
ind who, brought the air forces to Tunisia ? Who captured 
the airfields from which they did their work ? How did 


used by the Japanese as a 
Seven days after landing, the 
Americans had joined hands across the pass and had penned the enemy into a small area round 
Latest news available tells of a triple drive launched by 
U.S. troops against the remnants of the Japanese holding out on the heights to the west of the 
harbour, in Chichagof valley and in the mountains to the north of Lake Nicholas. 


Admiralty Charts by Permission of the Controller of H.M. 


Stationery Office and the 


has in the allocation of 
resources a task even 
more important and diffi- 
cult and a responsibility 
higher than in_ the 
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strategic planning of ® . 


campaigns. The latter A LARGE-SCALE CHART OF ATTU 


might possibly be done 

by agreement between 

Service chiefs if no supreme authority existed ; the former 
never could be. By all means let us treble the bombing offen- 
sive against the Axis if we can. It may be that this is possible, 
and I trust it is. But let us remember that our effort will 
defeat its own ends unless we make sure that in the process 
we do not starve the other sides of our war activity—-or, for 
that matter, starve ourselves, It has recently been said on the 
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AIR COMMODORE SIR NIGEL NORMAN, A.A.F., WHO LOST 
HIS LIFE THIS MONTH FLYING ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
Air Commodore Norman, specialist in planning airports, joined the 
Auxiliary Air Force as a pilot offiger in 1926 From the early days 
of the war he worked in close collaboration with the Army on matters 
pertaining to airborne troops. As officer commanding an R.A.F 
formation of an airborne division, he was responsible for the intricate 
Organisations before the transport of our airborne troops to N. Africa 


best authority that we have been short of corvettes for Atlantic 
convoys. This does not mean that someone in the Admiralty 
went to sleep and woke up suddenly the other day, having 
dreamed about corvettes. What it does mean, is that the 
effort and resources which might have gone into carvettes 


ISLAND : CHICHAGOF HARBOUR, ONE OF THE LAST POINTS 
BE HELD BY THE JAPANESE. 


it will not be practicable to treble the bombing offensive 
from this country. 

However, the wise man, faced with such problems, 
does not rave or call the people who have put them before 
him fools and knaves. He sits down and thinks. He 
inquires whether there is a way round the obstacles which 
he cannot go through. If the saturation-point is reached 
in one direction, he asks himself whether further progress 
can be made in another. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Allies consider it extremely desirable to 
thicken their bombing offensive against Germany but dis- 
cover it to be impracticable to do so to the required degree 
from Great Britain. They might then very well decide 
that they would seek new bases where saturation would 
not come so quickly. They might decide to conquer Italy, 
form new air bases there, transport American bombers to 
them, and supply these bombers with petrol from the 
Middle East. They would bear in mind that this would 
allow them to reach more distant targets and in many 
respects to counteract the eastward move of German war 
industrv. They would, of course, not omit from their 
calculations the fact that they would have to face new 
handicaps and that the extra returns might not be quite 
proportionable to the extra resources employed. They 
would not forget how long it has taken and how much 
effort it has involved to build up our bombing effort from 
this country or how large a proportion of this effort has 
been expended upon the actual creation of our bomber 
Stations, their great runways, their vast and intricate 
equipment. 

Let us realise, above all, that the pool of resources has 
to be made to go as far as possible for all purposes and that 


what is taken out of it for one purpose cannot be found 


ready to our hands when we require it for another. Let 
us try to see war whole. 

If this article be of any value as a contribution to its sub- 
ject I would dedicate it to the memory of a man whom we 
have just lost and whom we can ill spare. A valedictory mes 
sage tacked on to an article on strategy may appear inappo- 
Site, but in this case it is not altogether so, because the man in 
question had devoted so much thought to these very prob- 
lems. Air Commodore Sir Nigel Norman, Bt., killed flying 
on active service, was a brilliant personality. He brought a 
combination of hard work and lofty imagination to the study 
of that searcely explored realm of warfare, the transport of 
airborne troops. But his mind went far beyond this. He 
was a genuinely original military thinker, and such men 
are very rare. If he could have got a little more out of that 
‘ pool of resources,"” what might he not have effected ” 
He had more to do, but | think some of what he had already 
done will live 
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R.A.M.C. HYGIENE FIGHT DISEASE. 


The excellent health of our troops in Egypt, across the desert, and in Tunisia has owed a great 
deal to the work of the Hygiene Branch of the Royal Army Medical Corps, whose task it is to 
wage war on the unseen enemy disease, which can inflict upen a Field Force a more deadly toll 
than military weapons. Among these come typhus, carried by lice; dysentery, caused by flies; 
and typhoid fever, created by contaminated water. Due to the neglect by the enemy, disease 
may be rampant in captured territory, and the R.A.M.C. follow rapidly on the heels of our forces 
when they enter former enemy-held areas. Where water supply is concerned, whether streams or 
wells, analytical examination is needed, not only for harmful bacteria, but in case they are poisoned 
by the enemy. One most dread tropical disease, malaria, has been almost entirely defeated 
by a synthetic compound called Atabrine. Where one ton of quinine alleviated 30,000 malaria 
cases in a month, one ton of Atabrine is said to cure 600,000 cases in five days. 





THE R.A.M.C. HYGIENE BRANCH IS FIGHTING THE UNSEEN BUT VIRULENT ENEMY 
DISEASE: EXAMINING A POOL NEAR KAIROUAN FOR BACTERIA OR POISON, 
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ROUTINE EXAMINATION OF ALL WATER SUPPLY IS CARRIED ON IN THE NATIVE 
HOLY CITY OF KAIROUAN, WHERE A WELL IS ABOUT TO BEI TESTED. 





PRELIMINARY TEST BY THE R.A.M.C. AT A WATER TANK IN TUNISIA, WHERE 
ANALYSIS WILI REVEAL WHETHER THE SUPPLY 18S CONTAMINATED. 
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POINTS. 


UTTER CHAOS CREATED BY THE ALLIED AIR FORCE ON THE FLOODED DRY DOCK 
AT FERRYVILLE, THE NAVAL BASE OF BIZERTA. 





PRECISION WORK AT TUNIS. A BOMB CRATER HAS REEN MADE ON THE MAIN 


RAILWAY LINF FROM TPRNIS TO LA GOULFTTE., 





THE HAVOC AT EL AOUINA AIRFIELD, NEAR TUNIS, AFTER THE 


ALLIED AIR FORCE 


HAD SMASHED THE LUFTWAPFFE, WITH WRECKED HANGARS AND EQUIPMENT. 


In our last issue photographs of the havoc caused by the Tactical Air Force of the Allies were 
published. In these additional pictures the completeness of its work at Bizerta is seen in the big 
flooded naval dry dock at Ferryville, its satellite port. In one night the weight of bombs dropped 
on the port was so great that nearly 100 acres of docks and installations were destroyed. For a 


time it was completely out of commission, but the Royal Navy is now har 


and Bizerta harbour for early uses. In the dock is seen an Axis auziliary naval veasel and 
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flotsam and jetsam. Another scene of devastation is presented by the wre 


Aouina airfield, near Tunis, where, again, as on all the Axis-held airfields, 
and energy of Allied bombers drove the Axis Air Force clean out of Africa 
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By D. W. BROGAN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Oe a explanation seems called for,’’ says 
Mr. Brogan, introducing his attempt at describing 
and explaining the English people. ‘ Although I live in 
England, I have, as far as is known to me, no English 
blood at all. And by a series of accidents I had lived for 
periods running from weeks to months in Paris, Rome, 
New York and Washington before I had spent more than 
one night in London. In England I am still a foreigner 
of a kind, cut off by my Irish and Scottish background 
and aneestry from many of the spontaneously English 
reactions of true-born Englishmen. And, without striving 
for any pedantic uniformity, when I write ‘ English’ or 
‘ England,’ I usually mean the English people and England, 
not the British people and Britain. After all, the English 
people, not the British people or the British Empire, is the 
basic problem to the American people and to Hitler 
Several comments may be made on those sentences. 
One is that it is easier for a man who is not an English- 
man (although he writes exactly like an Englishman of the 
pink Left) to describe the English people. The last man 
to do it well was Dr. Renier, who was a Dutchman ; and I 
doubt if a typical Englishman could do it at all, being the 
least self-analytical of men, uninterested in what foreigners 
think about him, and content to enjoy life rather than to 


that the Irish bogey Cromwell was, by male descent, a 
Welshman called Williams) to say that he is not English, 
but it is difficult for most Englishmen to say that they are. 
There are very few Englishmen, not rustic or proletarian, 
who cannot trace a fairly recent infusion of Scots or Irish 
(especially Scots) blood; I happen to be one of the few, 
but my children certainly are not. We can, in point of 
fact, retort to the Scots and the Irish (except to their 
Western fringes) that they are much the same mixture as 
we are, although the Romans unfortunately never got to 
Ireland, any more than they got to Prussia: Iberian, Celt, 
Saxon (from around Hamburg), Dane and Norwegian and 
Norman—which last was a blend of Norseman and Roman- 
ised Gaul. Robert the Bruce was a Norman ; so by descent 
was Edward Fitzgerald. Parnell was neither an O’ nor a 
Mac, but a cadet of a noble Cheshire family. And, the 
other way round, since the Reformation a large proportion 
of the pillars of England have come from what Lord 
Salisbury once called, aggravatingly and inaccurately, ** the 
Celtic fringe.” The Tudors were Welsh ; our last war was 
seen to victory by a Welsh Prime Minister ; his immediate 
predecessors and successors were mainly Scots; half the 
heroes of our Services, military and civil, have come from 
the other kingdoms; Finucane has gone down under the 
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ome 6@a: 
blundering non- 
English _ rulers ; 
and religion. It 
isn’t often enough 
remembered that, 
before 1688, Itrish- 
men were willing 
to fight and die for 
what, after all, was 
the past of this 
island and theirs 
and then they PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN, AUTHOR 
went off as “ Wild OF ‘“‘ THE ENGLISH PEOPLE,”’ THE 
Geese.’”’ The ordin- BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Brogan, Professor of Political Science, 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Peterhouse, has 
added another important work to his long 
list of publications. “ The English People” 
is primarily designed for the American pub- 
lic, and the main object of the book is 
“‘ to ask questions and to give answers about 
the institutions and ways of life that, in 
part at least, account for the Englishness 
of England.” Other books by Professor 
Brogan include “ Politics and Law in the 
United States’ and “‘ U.S.A. : An Outline.” 
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ary inhabitant of 
England, with his 
water-colour land- 
scape (and men of 
the same _ blood 
will think differ- 
ently in different 
climatic condi- 
tions, as witness 
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. ENGADINE AND OTHER CROSS CHANNEL 
TAKEN OVER AND ALTERED TO CARRY SEAPLANES. 








THE BIRTH AND ADOLESCENCE OF THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: A DRAWING SHOWING THE PROGRESS IN DESIGN COVERING THE PERIOD FROM I912 TO THE PRESENT WAR, 


Early in 1911 Eugene Ely, a pioneer Curtiss aviator, landed 


quarter-deck of the cruiser ‘ Pennsylvania,"’ and shortly afterwards the Royal Navy commenced 
purpose. In 1914 the old cruiser 
the same year the “Ark Royal” 
was taken over and still remains on the Navy List as the “ Pegasus.” 
paratively high speed resulted in many cross-Channel steamers being converted to carry and maintain emerged in 1925 as a flush-decked carrier with smoke-ducts astern. The ‘‘ Courageous 


*xperiments with seaplanes, utilising old battleships for the 
* Hermes was commissioned as a seaplane-carrier, and during 





platform constructed on the 


Thé need for ships of com- 


superstructure of the “ Furious” 


Of a more temporary nature was the light carrier “* Vindictive,” for she reverted back to the cruiser 
she was intended to be in a few years. The “ Eagle’’ and the smaller ‘*Hermes,”’ completed about 
the same time, were the prototypes of the island superstructure on the starboard side. The latter 
ship was the first vessel to be specifically designed as a carrier in the Royal Navy. The funnel and 
having seriously jeopardised flying by the eddies caused, the ship 


and 


eaplanes, the “ Engadine’ of this type being the first carrier to have her ‘planes in action—during ** Glorious ” were converted from light cruisers on similar lines, though the starboard superstructure 


the Battle of Jutland, May 31. 1916. Alterations to the ‘ Campania” 
able to fly-off land ‘planes and 80 a red-letter day in the annals of 


version of the large light cruiser “‘ Furious 


this time the “Argus” was being altered from a liner to our 


have his brows “ sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ” 
or energetically shake his fist in the world’s face to show 
what kind of man he is. Dean Inge, a Cambridge man 
who afterwards had a dose of Oxford, defined.the difference 
between the two types by saying that “ The Oxford man 
walks down the street as though it belonged to him, and 
the Cambridge man walks down the street as though he 
didn't care a bit who it belonged to." That pithy remark, 
like most of its kind, has to be taken with a grain of salt: 
it doesn’t apply to the vast majority of graduates and 
undereraduates, who could be interchanged without any 
badly noticing any difference hut at least we can say, 
having the difference presented to us, that the ordinary 
Englishman, in Dean Inge’s terms, is certainly a Cambridge 
man Whether the form of conceit involved is higher or 
not, or more maddening to foveigners, t will not discuss. 
But thus do we walk about the world, and not bothering 
about the attitude at all 

Again, it is easy for a Scots-Irishman (by his name and 
many of his retlections—incidentally, he might remember 

*' The English Peopk Impressions and Observations.” By 


. W. Brogan, (Hamish Hamilton: ros, 6d. net.) 


the carrier was reached. Con- 
was completed in 1917 on the lines of the ‘ Campania,” 
to be followed within a few months by the addition of a flying-on deck aft of the funnel. During 
carrier with a flush deck and 
with smoke-ducts astern, the bridee and other obstructions being lowered to leave a clear deck 


resulted in the first carrier 


British flag, while a man with the name of De Valera is 
President of a neutral Ireland ; and when a mad Indian let 
loose a revolver in protest against our oppression of India 
the man he killed was called Sir Michael O'Dwyer, an ex 
Governor in India, and son of a Roman Catholic farmer in 
County Cork. The blood, originally much the same, has 
been so much blended that little difference is perceptible 
to foreign eyes. When Maurois wrote his “ Silences of 
Colonel Bramble,"" his hero, supposed to be a_ typical 
Englishman, was a Scotsman in a_ kilt whom I knew. 
Yet these silly domestic rivalries go on. 

Not between England and Scotland, in spite of the 
local jokes ; a Scots dynasty ascended the throne (where 
from our present King derives his claim), the going for the 
Scots, in this mild climate, has been definitely good ever 
since, and the best way to become Archbishop of Canterbury 
is to be born of a Scots Presbyterian stock ; it was a Haig of 
Bemersyde who brought the last war to a close, and names 
like Montgomery and Auchinleck are prominent in this one. 
Not, again, between England and the Welsh. They can have 
Home Rule if they want it ; but they don’t. But the separat- 
ing sea, which has afflicted Mr. Brogan, has made a division 
between English and Lrish such as does not exist in this island. 


with the British Navy. H.M.S 


was incorporated: !n 1938 the famous “ Ark Royal’ was commissioned, the first large aircraft-carrier 
to be so designed for the Navy, and durine the present war period four of the carriers under con- 
struction when hostilities commenced have been announced as in service. Another interesting develop- 
ment in aircraft-carrier construction revealed during this war is the escort carrier type now in service 

‘ Battler”’ is the only one so far named, but these Aarne merchant 
ships are expected to prove of great use in solving the U-boat problem. [Drawing by C. W. E. Richardson.| 


the Australians), couldn't understand this fanaticism. 
This world, and going to church in a token way on 
Sundays, was enough. Why die for an idea? Unless 
and this is a large reservation—for ideas of decency, 
kindness and justice, as we are doing now, 

That ground Mr. Brogan covers. He examines also our 
educational and class systems, or lack of systems. Class 
defeats him utterly ; he seems to dream, like many of the 
bookworms of his generation, after a classless society, and 
is irritated by the public schools. He applauds our political 
democracy and laments our lack of social democracy. 
And, after every sort of praising and carping, understanding 
and misunderstanding, he throws us a bouquet. ‘“* When 
they insisted that England should keep her word to Poland, 
no matter what Russia or France did, they were inviting 
unknown terrors on their heads. Those terrors came, a year 
later, in a more dreadful form than even the English 
people had anticipated.” 

Mr. Brogan, acute and sympathetic, is not an English 
man and Tam. As one, I wasn't proud at all. It seemed 
to me that we had let the Germans rearm, when we had 
them in our clutches; that we had to delay at Munich ; 
and that afterwards we had, in honour, to die or risk death 
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SIR SAMUEL RUNGANADHAN. AIR COMMODORE CRITCHLEY. LORD KNOLLYS. MISS PAULINE GOWER. ADMIRAL I. YAMAMOTO. 
The new High Commissioner for Appointed Chief Executive of the Until his resignation recently, Commandant of the Women’s Air The Commander-in-Chief of the 
India, Sir Samuel Runganadhan, has British Overseas Airways Corpora- Governor of Bermuda, Lord oper ol Transport Auxiliary, Miss Gower has Japanese Fleet, Admiral Isoroku 


recently arrived in this country to 
take up his appointment. He is the 
first Indian Christian and member 
of the educational profession to do so. 
Vice-Chancellor successively of the 
Annamalai and Madras Universities. 





tion, Air Commodore Critchley had 
flying experience in the last war. 
He has for some time been A.O.C 
No. 54 (Training) Group. He super- 
intended the construction of airfields 
for U.S. squadrons in North Africa. 
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has been appointed Chairman of the 
British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion. Lord Knollys has had wide 
administrative experience and has 
long been interested in aviation. 
Served with the R.A.F. in last war. 





also been appointed a member of the 

British Overseas Airways Corpora- 

tion. She is one of the most ex- 

perienced women pilots in the 

country. Holds a navigator’s and 
an instructor's licence. 


Yamamoto, was killed in April “‘ on 
the very front lines of the south while 
directing operations from a military 
aeroplane.”” He was responsible for 
Japan’s treacherous attack on Pearl 








A q Harbour. Admiral M. Koga succeeds. 
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ITALIAN C.-IN-C., MARSHAL MESSE (SECOND FROM LEFT), ARRIVES AT A BRITISH 
P.O.W. CAMP: WALKING IN THE GROUNDS OF HIS PRESENT HOME. 


for General eee i headquarters. In our picture on the rieht (above), we see Marshal 
Messe, accompan the officer of the escort, lonel Richardson (on the Italian’s left), and 
the Commandant of the P.O.W. Camp, arriving to take up his new quarters—in this country. 
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MARSHAL MESSE, AFTER SURRENDERING TO GENERAL FREYBERG, ADDRESSES HIS 
GENERAL STAFF BEFORE LEAVING FOR GENERAL MONTGOMERY’S HEADQUARTERS. 
The surrender of the enemy under the command of the Italian Marshal Messe and Se 

; Gene’ 


von he 164th African Division, took place at the H.Q. 
Freyberg on May 13. The ‘alien Marshal arrived first, and after a farewell speech to his Staff, left 
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AXIS GENERALS AFTER THEIR CAPTURE IN TUNISIA : GEN. VON SPONECK (LEFT) SURRENDERS TO GEN, FREYBERG, FURTHER AXIS GENERALS, CAPTURED IN TUNISIA, | 

MAJ.-GEN. NEUFFER AND MAJ.-GEN. RASSENGE. WITH WHOM HE IS STANDING (SECOND FROM RIGHT). ARRIVING IN THE REAR OF THE ALLIED FORCES, / 
Amongst the number of Axis Generals, other than von Arnim and Marshal Messe, who sur- von eck, Commander of the 90th Light Division, who surrendered to General Freyburg i 
rendered in Tunisia were Major-General Bassenge; General G. von Vaerst; Lieut.-General The h Light is the most famous of the Afrika Korps Divisions and has been in the desert 


Bulowius ; Major-General Borowietz ; Major-General Krause; Major-General Neuffer, and General ever since they first landed over two years ago. 
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: { THE HON. W. ABERHART. 
Premier of Alberta from 1935, the Hon. William | 
Aberhart has died at the age of sixty-four. It | 
was he who sponsored the Social Credit Plan under 


CAPTAIN F. T. PETERS. 
fatten Contin Peters, D.S.O., DS.C., R.N., 

bees, poeeeneuey awarded the V.C. for 
A H. 




















Wainey,” in “an enterprise 
of desperate hazard, into the harbour of THEIR MAJESTIES VISIT SANDHURST: TANK CREWS, STANDING IN FRONT OF i which persons living in Alberta were to get a | 
CHURCHILL AND OTHER TANKS, ARE INSPECTED BY THE KING AND QUEEN. | | monthly credit dividend of £5. In 1915 he | 


became Principal of Crescent Heights School, 
Calgary, where he remained until elected to the 
Alberta Legislature in 1905 


; he alone of the seventeen officers and men on 

; the bridge survived the point-blank fire from 

shore batteries. Captain Peters lost his life in 
an air accident later in the same month. 
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The King and Queen visited Sandhurst recently, where they saw cadets undergoing physical | 
training tests and watched a parade of Churchill and other tanks. They inspected the crews. | 
T 
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i on November 8, 1942." Blinded in one eye, 
i 
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AIR, SEA, AND LAND PICTURES FROM THE WORLD’S BATTLEFRONTS. 


NO, IT IS NOT A _ LAST-WAR_ PICTURE: 


FIGHTING FRENCH MOVING INTO BATILE IN TUNISIA. 


Our picture of horse-drawn guns of the 62nd Tunisian Field Regiment, French Artillery, is reminiscent 
of scenes familiar to thousands who fought on the Western Front in World War I. 
moving into position at Zaghouan, south of Tunis, for the final attack on the town. They may 
have struck an anachronistic note when seen against modern mechanisec’ vehicles, but they fought 
with none the less valour and distinction. Modern weapons are being shipjed to the Fighting French. 


A RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH OF ATTU ISLAND, WHERE 
THE BATTLE IS SAID TO HAVE ENTERED ITS FINAL PHASE. 


On May 22 the U.S. Navy Department announced that the battle for 
Attu Island had entered its final phase, with the defending Japanese 
forces split into three groups. On May 24 it was announced that five 
twin-engined Japanese bombers had been shot down over the island, 
and that ground forces, continuing their pressure against the remaining 
Japanese troops, had liquidated a number of points of resistance. 


A HUMAN TORPEDO: 
LAUNCHED FROM A SUBMARIN 


Had anyone been there to see them, two figures emerging slowly from the deep sea on to the shore 
hehind the German lines at Sebastopol must have struck a note of Wellsian fear into the hearts of 
the watchers But they were unobserved. Clad in rubber diving suits and respirators, the two 
figures, those of Soviet seamen, had climbed into the torpedo tubes of a submarine and had been 
“shot” into the sea to make a landing for reconnaissance purposes. They brought back invaluable 


CLAD IN A_ DIVING SUIT, A SOVIET SEAMAN IS READY TO BE 
8 TORPEDO 


IT SHOWS HORSE-DRAWN ARTILLERY OF THE THIS WAS THEIR “ DUNKIRK”’: 
WHILE THEY THOUGHT THE GOING WAS GOOD. BUT IT WASN'T! 


No vast fleet of warships, yachts, rowing-boats and anything in which volunteer rescuers could put to 
sea, such as distinguished the epic evacuation of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk, awaited the Axis troops 
There were only a few boats, and this was one of them. 5 
with Italian Staff officers (one of whom waved a white handkerchief in token of surrender) and Axis 

troops, it was intercepted off Cape Bon by the destroyer ‘“‘ Lamerton. 


They are seen 


U-BOATS CAPSIZED AND SHIPBUILDING YARDS WRECKED AT 
KIEL DURING A DAYLIGHT RAID BY AMERICAN BOMBERS. 


Our picture shows a part of the extensive damage at Kiel caused by the 
daylight raid by American Fortress and Liberator bombers on May 14. 
Lying alongside the Germania Shipyards, a floating dock (marked with 
arrow) has been sunk, and in it are two capsized 740-ton U-boats. 
Almost all the buildings in the Germania Yards were damaged, together 
with public buildings and railway sidings adjoining the target. 


TUBE, 


driven tc the beaches of Tunisia. 


ITALIAN STAFF OFFICERS WHO TRIED TO FLEE TUNISIA 


Packed 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE BOMBERS ATTACKING THE 
AIRFIELD ON PANTELLARIA: OIL DUMPS GO UP IN SMOKE. 


At least one report from*the Mediterranean front on May 24 spoke of 
zero hour approaching, with Allied bombers concentrating their blitz 
tactics on the Italian outpost island of Pantellaria. On the previous 
day the island had been attacked from the air three times in five hours— 
a battering followed at night by a violent assault by Wellingtons, whose 
load, dropped on the harbour and airfield, included Ib. bombs. 


AFTER BEING HELPED INTO THE TUBE, HE WAS “SHOT” OUT TO EFFECT A LANDING 
FOR RECONNAISSANCE BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES AT SEBASTOPOL. 


information which enabled a party to be put ashore to destroy communications, followed by a raiding 
operation of some size. This is one incident in the film “ i 
at the Leicester Square Cinema—a film which tells something of those heroic 
in which the Soviet defenders grimly held on in the be 
of a million casualties from the enemy's ranks before Sebastopol finally fell. 


Glory of Sebastopol,” now showing 
days and nights 
uered city, exacting more than a quarter 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM MANY PARTS. ' BEAUFIGHTERS OF COASTAL COMMAND. 


One of the twenty-six Axis Generals captured in Tunisia was General H. Cramer, a Panzer commander, 
and he, like many of his colleagues, has now been brought as a prisoner to this country. Our 
picture shows him when he arrived at an aerodrome in the rear of the Allied Forces in North Africa.— 
Mr. Joseph Davies has gone to Moscow as U.S. special envoy with a letter from President Roosevelt 
to Marshal Stalin. He went first to Kuibyshev and then flew to Stalingrad to inspect the battlefields 
there. He is shown on his arrival at the Moscow central aerodrome, with (left) Vice Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs V. Dekanozov, and the American Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., Mr. V. Standley.— 
The new Bey, Sidi Lamine, is seen during his investiture lately; he succeeded Sidi Moncif Pasha, 
who was deposed by order of General Giraud. 


ONE OF THE MANY AXIS GENERALS CAPTURED IN TUNISIA: GENERAL H. CRAMER, A PANZER 
COMMANDER (CENTRE), FOLLOWED BY HIS A.D.C., MAJOR VON MEYER. 


OFF ON THE OFFENSIVE: A TORPEDO-CARRYING BEAUFIGHTER, OPERATING WITH COASTAL 
COMMAND, SETS OUT IN SEARCH OF ENEMY SHIPPING. 


Le yty Re 


MR. JOSEPH DAVIES (SECOND FROM LEFT), U.S. SPECIAL ENVOY, ARRIVES IN MOSCOW 
WITH A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO MARSHAL STALIN. 


THE ATTACK ON AN ENEMY CONVOY BY COASTAL COMMAND BEAUFPIGHTERS: A LARGE, 
HEAVILY ARMED CARGO VESSEL I8 GRADUALLY ENVELOPED IN FLAMES. 


Beaufighters, fitted with a torpedo beneath the fuselage, are operating with Coastal Command and 

are scoring many triumphs against enemy shipping. Besides its “tin fish,” the aircraft is armed 

with cannon, and their pilots say the Beaufighter has the speed, accuracy and fighting power, coupled 

with the essential range, to hit Axis shipping where the enemy least expects it. The lower of these 

two pictures records a phase in a successful torpedo attack by one of these ‘planes on a large enemy 

convoy sighted off the Dutch Coast last month. A hit has been scored om a cargo vessel, and she 

THE INSTALLATION OF THE NEW BEY OF TUNIS: GENERAL JUIN (LEFT) AND THE NEW is gradually being enveloped in a mass of flames and smoke. Aijrcraft of Coastal Command are 
BEY, SIDI LAMINE (WITH GLASSES). continuously out on patrols and other work, and the toll of enemy ships sent to the bottom by the 

skill and daring of the pilots is rapidly mounting. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF MOHNE DAM BY LANCASTERS, INFLIC 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU 


WING-COMMANDER GIBSON AND HIS GALLANT CREWS OF LANCASTER BOMBERS COMPLETING THE DIFFICULT OPERATION 


The heroic action of R.A.F. crews of Bomber Command who on May 17 blew reported, bridges and viaducts were torn from their foundations, and thousands | 

up two of Europe's mightiest dams, the Mohne and Eder Dams, received its of acres lay under water. It is now common knowledge that a “ task force” 
tribute by the Prime Minister, addressing U.S. Congress. ‘‘A gallant operation of specially selected Lancaster crews went into intensive secret training beforehand. 

costing eight of the nineteen Lancaster bombers employed,"’ said Mr. Churchill. The leadership was entrusted to Wing Commander Guy Penrose Gibson. Our | 

It will play a very far-reaching part in German militant output."’ Great loss Special Artist has taken as his subject the Mohne Dam, holding back 134,000,000 

i 


of life and heavy material damage affecting the war, output was subsequently tons of water in a giant reservoir, six miles long and two wide, looking 
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INFLICTING IRREPARABLE DAMAGE TO RUHR WAR INDUSTRIES. 


RYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM INFORMATION GIVEN BY THE AIR MINISTRY. 


“a LO . 


OPERATION OF BREACHING MOHNE DAM, RELEASING MILLIONS OF TONS OF WATER, CASCADING IN A FOAMING TORRENT. 


usands sideways along the dam itself, from the valve eontrol-station. The bomber fourth load the dam burst, while the Squadron Leader himself (left) flew up 
force " crews’ tricky task was to drop 1500-lb. mines in a confined area inside the and down the dam, drawing the fire of the defenders, and returning it to distract 
ehand. torpedo net (seen on right) in the centre of the dam, where the current would the enemy. The breach, 300 ft. wide, let through the waters in a_ vast 

Our draw them to the sluice gates and explode them there. The attack had to be cascade, seen pouring down into the valley in a raging torrent, destroying the 
100,000 made with perfect coolness, and the mines were dropped from a height of some- power house and inundating villages and towns A state of emergency was 
ooking times less than 100 ft. Gibson was the first to dump his load, and after the subsequently proclaimed in Westphalia 
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DESTRUCTION FOLLOWED THI 

BREACHING OF THE DAMS. THIS PICTURE IS TYPICAL 

OF THE FLOODING OF THE COUNTRYSIDE THAT LIES 

BELOW THE EDER RESERVOIR, WHERE WHOLE VILLAGES 
WERE SUBMERGED. 


WIDESPREAD SCENES OF 


HESE magnificent R.A.F. pictures, taken 
- from reconnaissance aircraft flying over 
flooded Westphalia after the breaching of the 
Mohne and Eder Dams, are among the most 
outstanding aerial photographs of the war. 
Not only do they record the historic results of 
what has been described as the greatest blow ever 
struck by the R.A.F., but they establish the 
enemy's inability to prevent us from making such 
records. No matter to what lengths Nazi propa- 
ganda may go to minimise the results of this 
catastrophe that has befallen the industrial 
Ruhr, they cannot explain away such scenes as 
are revealed in these pictures. The smashing of 
road, rail and canal transport systems alone 
would have been enough to justify the task under- 
taken and carried out so brilliantly by the special 
task force of Lancasters, but beyond that is the 
crippling of the Ruhr industries by lack of water 
and water-power, the flooding of factories, air- 
raid shelters, and underground command posts 
in the heavily defended Ruhr area, and the 
consequent sinking of the spirits of the population. 
The Germans have often announced their belief 
in total war, and have put that belief into 
practice. They now have an opportunity of 
judging its results—and the R.A.F.'s heaviest 
raid of the war last Sunday night, when Dortmund, 
with its flooded air-raid shelters, was the main 
target, will have served to hammer home the 
moral in the minds of the German people 
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WESTPHALIA — DISORGANISED BY THE MOHNE AND EDER FLOODS. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF THE AREA THROWN INTO CONFUSION BY THE BREACHING OF THE DAMS. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a double-page drawing reconstructing the nature of the country can be seen at a glance, and makes it easier to realise how 
historic action in which a special task force of the R.A.F., led by Wing-Commander much devastation was caused by millions of gallons of water sweeping down the 
G. P. Gibson, breached the Mohne and Eder Dams, releasing vast floods in West- valleys towards the Ruhr, smashing power plants and road, rail and canal lifelines 
phalia and crippling much of the Ruhr industrial area. In this contour map our in its path. Circumstantial reports following the smashing of the dams hinted at the 
artist has shown the location of these two dams, of the Sorpe Dam also attacked Nazi Government's fear of reactions inside Germany and revealed ‘that a state of 
by the task force, and of a number of other dams situated in Westphalia. The hilly siege had been proclaimed throughout Westphalia. 
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CAPTURED ENEMY GUNS THAT CAN BE TURNED AGAINST THE ENEMY. 








A CAPTURED GERMAN ANTI-TANK GUN, COMPLETE WITH AMMUNITION, WHICH KNOCKED 





OUT A MARK VI. TIGER TANK IN TUNISIA. 








1.8. TROOPS FAMILIARISE THEMSELVES WITH A 75-MM. ITALIAN FIELD GUN. 


Spi San mame Ranga et cae a PAE ESAT ARR AEONE AA EP AE: é IT WAS LATER USED TO KNOCK OUT A MARK III. TANK. 








ANOTHER OF THE ENORMOUS QUANTITY OF GUNS CAPTURED DURING THE TUNISIAN 
CAMPAIGN: AN AXIS GUN POSITION IN THE ENFIDAVILLE AREA. 





RECONDITIONING 


WHERI 


When Mr. 
2550 ‘tanks, 
hands."" Of 
captured at 
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diately, but 





CAPTURED AXIS GUNS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GUN PARK 
THE HEAVY-CALIBRE GUNS ARE EVACUATED FROM THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Churchill addressed Congress recently, he said that ‘6200 guns, 


and 
those 
the 


others, 


very many thousands of motor vehicles have fallen into our 
6200 guns, we show a few on this page guns that were 
height of the battle and which were turned against their 


Some, obviously, were undamaged and could be fired imme 


many hundreds of them, were salvaged and reconditioned before 
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EIGHTH ARMY ~ TURN THE GUNS ' MEN OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 


FIRE A CAPTURED GERMAN S88-MM. GUN AGAINST ITS FORMER OWNERS. 











A SECTION OF THE GUN STORE HERE A NUMBER OF GERMAN 50°MM. ANTI-TANK 
GUNS AWAIT ISSUE AFTER BEING REPAIRED 


being sent out against the enemy All such guns are sent as soon as possible t 
Army Ordnance Depéts, where they are sorted into two main categories: (a) “* Smal! 
Arms "’..those up to and including 40 mm (b) Guns of all calibres over 40 mm 


The larger- calibre guns are evacuated from the battlefield to the gun park for 
inspection, and then on to the Depéts where they are repaired, approved, painted, 
and finally sent to the gun store to await issue 
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awakened what a 


1914 Germany first 
newspaper has handsomely described as 
we were short of coal-tar dyes 
and drugs and optical glass, of all of which the Germans 


HEN in 
Swedish 
the ‘tough old Lion,” 


had almost a monopoly. Optical and chemical glass has 
since been taken care of by Sheffield University, and coal- 
tar dyes have been the province of Huddersfield since the 
British Dye Corporation was founded there during the 
first world war. The industry begun at Huddersfield has 
flourished so well that now, instead of exporting the 
raw material as then we did, 90 per cent. of our 
coal-tar dyes are made from it on the spot and a few 
are exported, 

What the Huddersfield installation was at first 
most in need of were the intermediate chemicals. 
Coal is the raw material for these ‘‘ intermediates,” 
which, fathered by coal tar, benzole, naphthol, synthetic 
phenol, sulphuric and nitric acids, are staple products. 
A cheap and plentiful supply of heavy chemicals 
is the nutriment of every chemical industry, and 
unless a powerful stream of sulphuric and nitric acid 
can be pumped through the arteries of the chemical 
effort of a country, heart failure will result. The 
Huddersfield installation set out with acres of ground 
for the production of these two acids alone. 

A modern gasworks affords a simple illustration of 
the way intermediate chemicals are got from coal 
without wasting a pound of it. In a gasworks the 
coal is heated in such a way that all its elements, the 
vaseous constituent coal gas, the solid residue of coke, 
the liquid by-products, are each and all salved from 
the kiln. Even the wasteful smoke which, if liberated, 
blackens our walls and darkens the sun, is scoured 
for a contribution. When the coal arrives at the 
gasworks to be treated by the high temperature com- 


bustion process, it is deposited in huge ovens, or retorts, THE 
18,000,000 TONS OF COAL, YIELDING 233,600,000 GALLONS OF 


some vertical, to be baked at 1000 degrees Centigrade. 
rhere it remains for ten to twenty-four hours, and the 





THE CHEMIST: THE CHEMISTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 


AND THE NEW PLASTICS, 


coal gas, the first aim of a gasworks, is driven off from 
it. The brightly glowing coke remaining after the gas 
and other volatile matter have gone is a dazzling 
sight in the dark corridor of the retorts. It is cooled 
down and then graded, 

The coal gas, very hot, is carried away as a rich 
brown smoke, and is then chilled and condensed, 
so that everything that is not gas is separated and 
becomes a liquid of tar and water, collected under- 
ground in a well, where the tar sinks to the bottom. 
Ihe crude gas is washed and scrubbed and_ purified 
so as to take out ammonia and the last traces of tar. 
Ihe scrubbers are high towers divided into compart- 
ments by coke-covered trays, in which holes are 
pierced and water sprayed down and through them. 
The washers perform a similar task in a different 
way, and washers and scrubbers together purify the 
ammonia and remove sulphur in the form of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, This evil-smelling gas by 
another process is made to yield sulphuric acid, Then 
the gas is washed with oil, and benzole—a cousin of 
petrol--is got out. 

Leaving aside the coke and the graphite scraped 
from the insides of the baking retorts, the tar and 
Collected in a settling 
Phe ammoniacal 


ammoniacal liquors remain, 
tank, the tar sinks to the bottom, 
liquor is heated with lime, so that ammonia is given 
off, and this, passed through sulphuric acid, yields 
ammonium sulphate of such high value as a fertiliser, 
Che tar is distilled in tar stills, and by appropriate 
treatment is divided into four fractions—light oil, middle 
oil, heavy oil and pitch, rhe light oil, the first to 
come over after distillation, is purified, and, blended 
with benzole, is used as a fuel for motors and aircraft. 


THE 


INSTALLATIONS 
DERIVE MORE THAN 1200 COAL-TAR DYES FROM COAL BESIDES NEARLY 
100 DRUGS, FROM ASPIRIN TO SULPHANILAMIDE, EXPLOSIVES, PERFUMES 


A SECTION OF THE 


COAL IS HEATED TO [000 DEGREES CENTIGRADE AND THE 





By E. S. GREW. 


Light creosote oil is converted into disinfectants, such as 
Lysol and Creolin. Solvent naphtha, a heavier fraction, goes 
to the rubber industry ; from crude heavy naphtha emanate 
resins, heavy creosote oil becomes a fuel for oil-fed furnaces. 

The foregoing description is a miniature of the life- 
sized operations, which are the foundation of the structure 
raised by the synthetic chemist in building up the complex 
and fine chemical substances out of the intermediates. 
Benzole and tar are the twin pillars between which rise up 
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MODERN GASWORKS. 
AND 86,000 TONS OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 


comparatively simple chemical pro- 
ducts, such as benzenes, toluene, 
xylene, phenol, cresols, naphthalene, 
anthracene, phenanthrene, anthra- 
cene and alizarin. From these are 
derived the coal-tar dyes, the absence 
of which in the last world war so 
strongly focussed attention on our 
backslidings. Their story is so well 
known as hardly to need repetition. 
Dr. W. H. Perkin, nearly ninety 
years ago, discovered ** mauve,”’ the 
first of them, after Hofmann, a 
teacher of chemistry at the City of 
London School, had shown the like- 
lihood. Then their commercial 
manufacture drifted toGermany and 
stayed there. The chief reason that 
the German market was unassailable 
lay in its supply of chemists. The 
British Dye Corporation started its 
new career with 150, or fewer. The 
entrenched factories of the Rhine 
had 5000 at least. So that, though 
we can now produce some 1200 coal- 
tar dyes, and are adding to them, the 
dye industry has always to be on the OF THE 
look-out for some new surprise from YOUNGEST 
the consolidated German effort, and 





OF COKE BECOMES INCANDESCENT, 


(Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the British Commercial Gas Association.) 


that not in dyes alone, but in drugs, explosives and photo- 
graphic materials The Report of our Parliamentary 
Committee on Coal Utilisation recommends the employment 
after the war of several thousands of chemists, physicists 


THE GAS INDUSTRY CARBONISES YEARLY 


A TRANSPARENT PLASTIC FROM COAL IS MOULDED INTO THE 


CORRIDOR OF BAKING RETORTS IN A GASWORKs. of the 
RESIDUE 














and engineers. We shall want them. Some idea of the respect 
in which our rivals are held came from Japan during the last 
war, when exported Japanese chemical products were labelled 
‘** Made in Germany.”’ The German chemist, it may be noted, 
used to protect his chemical patents by drawing them up in 
such a way that an unwary chemist, in trying to make use of 
them, might blow himself up: a really ingenious booby-trap. 

It is not for dyes, drugs and explosives alone that we 
shall need more chemists. The manufacture of plastics cries 
loudly for them. Plastics opened the floodgates of 
invention with bakelite, which took its name from 
Dr. L. H. Backland, who solved a problem which had 
defeated other chemists experimenting with the same 
materials. He heated phenol, or carbolic acid, which 
is derived from coal tar, with formaldehyde at a temper- 
ature higher than 100 degrees Centigrade, and obtained 
a white, sticky mass, which afterwards hardened into 
an infusible, insoluble mass. That was bakelite, 
which fulfilled all the requirements of an_ ideal 
plastic substance ; it could be moulded, it would not 
melt at reasonable temperatures, it allowed permanent 
changes of form; it was at once elastic and rigid. 
There had been other substances with a_ family 
resemblance to it—ebonite, shellac, celluloid, xylonite— 
but none with the properties for which bakelite 
was so unexceptionable ; and, consequently, bakelite, 
which early had its place in the household as a cover 
to replace the brass on electric switches, and subse- 
quently proved extremely valuable in large-scale 
electric undeftakings, because it was a_ vulcanite 
insulator less brittle than porcelain, stiil holds its 
own among other plastics. 

These are manifold, and seem capable of derivation 
from a multitude of cheap materials, from coffee to soya 
beans, and from peanut shells to the casein of milk ; 
and the chemist does not speak of the majority as 
TAR plastics, but as synthetic resins. By synthetic resins 

he means that the finished article is synthesised o1 





WINDOWS 
PLASTICS IS THI 
LISTS THOUSANDS OF 


AIRMAN’S "PLANE. THE MANUFACTURE OF 
OF THE SCIENCES, BUT IT ALREADY 
SUBSTANCES, MANY DERIVED FROM COAL. 


built up from intermediate chemicals, and the vastly 
more numerous of these are obtained from coal and 
its derivative, coal tar. A synthetic resin is a complex 
shapeless organic solid, therefore containing carbon, 
which simulates natural resins and possesses insolu- 
bility in water, and plasticity when heated or pressed. 
Coal tar supplies the primary raw materials, among 
which are benzene, acetylene, urea, formaldehyde, 
and other aldehydes, cresols or phenols, and 
naphthalene, From these, by chemical 
architecture, are built up plastics, as we call them, of 
every kind of use and design. Everyday things, such 
as telephone holders, ashtrays, door knobs, can be 
mass-produced from them cheaply. Mixed with 
fibre, plastic material can be made into gear wheels 
which stand up to the heaviest strains. Sandwiched 
with plywood several layers thick, they can be made 
into doors and cupboards and wall panelling. 
Aeroplane bodies are being built of them. The 
evolution of a transparent plastic has furnished an 
unsplinterable substitute for glass in the pilot’s cabin. 
The power-operated gun turret protecting the 
bomber would hardly have been possible without it. 
There are plastic airscrews on our fighters, plastic 
gears in their engines. The complicated mechanism 
predictor has plastic mouldings, and anti 
aircraft shells are made of plastics for maximum blast. 

In another phase of offensive and defensive 
action, coal tar provides explosives, such as picric acid 
and trinitrotoluene (T.N.T.); and in quite other 
spheres of production it furnishes photographic materials 
and perfumes, approaching the synthetic drugs in number 
and variety, from those imitating the lily, rose and violet 
to hawthorn, jessamine and bitter sweet. 


complex 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and if must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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FLOWER AND STILL-LIFE PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 
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FLOWERS IN A CHINESE VASE; BY BALTHASAR VAN NUTS, WINE AND AN ORANGE; BY HUBERTUS FLOWERS GROUPED IN A GLASS VASE; BY SIMON 
DER AST. (DUTCH; 1590-1658.) A PANEL IN THE VAN RAVESTEYN. (DUTCH ; 1638-1690.) CANVAS, VERELST. (DUTCH; 1644-1721.) CANVAS, FULLY 
COLLECTION OF MR. JUSTICE HILBERRY. SIGNED “ H.R. SIGNED. 


” 


‘A REPAST’”’; BY FLORIS VAN SCHOOTEN. (DUTCH; FLOURISHED ¢. 1605-1639.) “ THE DEJEUNER BY PETER CLAESZ. (DUTCH; 1600-1661.) PANEL, SIGNED 
PANEL. AND DATED 1627. 


FLOWERS IN A DELFT VASE IN A NICHE; BY BARTHOLOMAUS TULIPS AND ROSES ; BY AMBROSE BOSSCHAERT FLOWERS IN A POLYCHROME VASE; 
ASTEYN. (DUTCH ; FLOURISHED AROUND 1630.) PANEL, FULLY (FPLEMISH ; 1570-1645.) PANEL, SIGNED AND DATED BREUGHEL DE VELOURS (FLEMISH ; 
SIGNED AND DATED 1635. COLLECTION OF PERCY MEYER, ESQ. 1629. 1625.) PANEL 


An interesting collection of flower and still-life paintings by Dutch and Flemish though in his early work the painting is more carefully coloured. Simon Verelst 
Masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is now on exhibition at the visited England in the reign of Charles II., where he received higher prices for 
Eugene Slatter Gallery, 30, Old Bond Street, and the above is a selection from his pictures than had ever been given for similar subjects here before The 
among the many fine works to be seen there Of the artists themselves, Van chef-d’ceuvre of the exhibition is, perhaps, the flowers in a vase, by Jan Breughel. 
ier Ast flourished at Utrecht in the early part of the seventeenth century ; It was in the early part of his career that he painted his exquisite flower and 
Van Ravesteyn, painter of Interiors and cattle, was born at Dordrecht Many of fruit subjects, but later he painted landscapes with smal! figures Catalogues of 
his pictures, signed with the monogram H.R., are painted in a brownish tone, ' the exhibition are being sold for the benefit of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund 
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HOUSEHOLD REPAIRS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAIL 









GENERAL COOKING 
AND KITCHEN LORE. 




















SOME OF THE SUBJECTS LEARNED BY THE AIRWOMEN IN A SCHEME 


An interesting system known as “ Progressive Training,’’ now adopted in the 
Women's Auxiliary Air Force, promises not only to make a great difference to 
the girls’ efficiency in their duties, but to ensure that they become better citizens 
in the years of peace. The scheme aims to develop the latent qualities ot the 
individual and to increase her efficiency as an airwoman, as will be seen by our 
irtist's sketches, which illustrate some of the varied aspects of the system. The 


progressive "' part of it is, broadly, a spreading-out of knowledge, like the 
ripples which spread from stones thrown into a pond. The stones in this instance 
are the items of knowledge imparted to the girls by their officers and by experts 
in their own ranks; the pond is the Women's Auxiliary Air Force; the ripples 
are the passing on of the knowledge by the girls who have absorbed it. This 
absorption is the first stage in the process. The second, and equally important 
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LAN TO BUILD THEIR CHARACTERS AS AIRWOMEN AND CITIZENS. 


iN COLLABORATION WITH THE W.A.A.F. 
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ATION WHICH, WHILE AROUSING THEIR INTEREST, INCREASES THEIR EFFICIENCY AND DEVELOPS INITIATIVE. 
ke the one, is the training of the girls to pass on the knowledge at informal gatherings | ang overcome difficulties that might previously have seemed insuperable. Thus, 
. in their hostels, and even, when opportunities present themselves, at work. The not only are the qualities of leadership and responsibility developed, resulting in 
eee uselessness of attempting to force facts into a reluctant mind is fully realised, and an all-round increase in the efficiency of the Force, but the foundations are laid 
orate one of the first steps in Progressive Training is to discover the rea/ interests of for a long-term schooling whose results will become apparent in the health 
as ov ) the girls and on that basis—no matter how humble or slight—to build a structure efficiency and character of the nation when the girls return to their peacetime 

. of increasing knowledge, character, and self-respect, which will fit them to face juties as buginess-women, wives and mothers 
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BRITAIN’S OPTICAL GLASS EQUALS GERMANY’S: SECRETS OF 


IMPARTS A ROTARY MOTION TO 
‘ CONTENTS OF THE 


-THE ILLUSTRATED L 


MOLTEN GLASS—AN 
WAR EQUIPMENT. AN 
THE END OF WHICH 


STIRRING 
OF OPTICAL 
COOLED TUBE, 


CRUCIBLE 
WALL 


OF 
OF 


BREAKING OPEN A 


TO SEPARATE THE 


T has for long been a commonly 
accepted error that Germany 
leads the world in the manufacture 
of high-class optical equipment. In 
fact, the accuracy of the heavy blows 
dealt at the enemy by our Navy, 
Army and Air Force could never 
have been achieved without the 
highly skilled work of British crafts- 
men who have learned the secret of 
translating molten glass into high- 
precision lenses. In the early days 
of optical glass, Germany indeed 
led the world in quality, but in 
later years our own craftsmen built 
a fine reputation throughout the 
world for the high quality of British 
optical glass. Our pictures, taken in 
the optical glass factory of Chance 
Brothers, reveal some of e pro- 
cesses involved in the production of 
this vital element of war Ideal 
optical glass is a medium which will 
refract light rays entering or leaving 
its surfaces without otherwise affect 
ing the intensity or direction of the 
during their passage through 
Optical glass is supplied 
instrument-manufacturers, 
whe grind and polish it to form 
lenses (which may have many 
separate components of different 
kinds of glass) and prisms, which 
(Continued on right 


rays 
the glass 
to the 


IMPORTANT STAGE 
ELECTRICALLY-ACTUATED 
IS SEEN ENTERING 
A STIRRING-ROD 


COLD 
THE 
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IN THE MAKING 
WATER- 
FURNACE, 
IN THE 


THE 
SUSPENDED 
CRUCIBI THE FURNACE. THE CRUCIBLE, MADE OF SPECIAL CLAY, 


GLASS DISINTEGRATING. 


PILE OF COLLAPSED 
BEEN BROKEN AWAY. 


GLASS. A CROWBAR IS BEING USED 


CRUCIBLE FROM ITS CONTENTS. 


HAS THE ROUGH CHUNKS 


Ps 


LR, a ea 


LOLOL 
. 7 

AND SPLITTING THE ROUGH CHUNKS “™ 

SUITABLE SHAPES, WHICH 


NEE 
5. CRAFTSMEN, USING HARDENED STEEL 
TO REMOVE FLAWS AND 


HAMMERS, TRIMMING 
FRACTURES AND TO REDUCE THE GLASS TO 
ARE LATER MOULDED INTO SLABS. va 


- ~e eee 


ay OPTICAL 
IS THEN COOLED 


NEXT 


BEING REMOVED FROM 
TO PREVENT THE 


GLASS 
SLOWLY 


CRUCIBLE 


GATHERED UP AND SENT TO BE 


Continued. | 
are then assembled into vital instru- 
ments for all the Fighting Services. 
The list of instrument types is ex- 
tensive, including such items as 
range-finders for battleships and 
anti-aircraft guns, sights for fighter 
aircraft, periscopes for tanks and 
submarines, sextants for marine and 
aerial navigation, binoculars, tele- 
scopes and gun-sights for the field 
armies, cameras for aerial photo- 
graphy, stereoscopes and microscopes. 
Manufacture was introduced into 
this country by Chance Brothers, 
Ltd., in 1848, when they engaged a 
well-known French manufacturer, 
Georges Bontemps. Bontemps had 
acquired the invention of a Swiss 
named Guinand, who first conceived 
the practical possibility of stirring 
glass during the -melting process. 
This stirring technique, much im 
proved since Guinand's day, remains 
the chief distinctive feature of 
optical-glass manufacture. After 
only three years’ experience, Chance 
Brothers had made a !ens of 29 ins. 
‘diameter—and an appreciable Conti- 
nental export business was estab- 
lished. Modern instrument-designers 
call for a wide variety of glasses 
as many as 80 to 100 types are avail- 
able—and this wide range of glasses 
[Continued opposite 
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OF | CRAFTSMEN WHO MAKE MATERIAL FOR PRECISION LENSES. 


6. ARRANGING THE MOULDED SLABS OF OPTICAL GLASS WITHIN A METAL RING PRIOR 
TO POLISHING. THEY ARE HELD FIRMLY IN THE RING BY PLASTER OF PARIS. 


7. THE SLABS ARE POLISHED, ONE FACE AT : TIME, WITH CARBORUNDUM, EMERY 
AND ROUGE. THEY ARE THEN READY FOR A_ CRITICAL INSPECTION DESIGNED TO 
PREVENT STREAKY PORTIONS BEING USED FOR LENSES OR PRISMS. 


: . EXAMINING MOULDED LENS S FOR SURFACE 

SPLITTING PERFECT SLABS OF OPTICAL é : THE REMOULDING PROCESS. THESE BLANKS ARE INTENDED FOR COMPONENTS OF LENSES IN CAMERAS 
GLASS INTO’ PIECES OF THE CORRECT SIZE 
AND WEIGHT FOR REMOULDING INTO LENS ; } 
AND PRISM BLANKS. THE SLABS ARE 
FIRST SCORED BY A HARDENED STEEL ; 
WHEEL AND THEN SPLIT BY THE IMPACT me i Contiomed , 

: ; ss - é - } i modify the optical properties of the final 
OF A EARDWOGD WENGE DRIVES BF 4 —_— “i ~ , i product. Liquid glass never mixes evenly 
MALLET. i ; i ; 

d ; in melting, and is therefore stirred con 
tinuously, especially towards the end of 
the process. Even so, not all the streaks 
of alien composition can be eliminated, 
because so long as the glass remains fluid, 
solution of pot and stirring-rod is pro 
ceeding constantly After the melt is 
completed, the glass is allowed to cool 
down and is broken into suitably sized 
chunks These chunks, after careful 
selection, go through a moulding process 
and finally emerge as rough prism and 
lens blanks. Before these can be despatched 
to the instrument-makers, it is necessary 
to stabilise the internal molecular struc- 
ture of the glass by a process of heat 
treatment known as “annealing.” The 
annealing process, occupying many days 
or even weeks, takes place in precision 


Continued . 

demands an equally wide range of 
raw materials selected for high purity, 
chief among them being sand, soda, 
potash, lime, boric acid or. borax, 
barium nitrate and carbonate, zinc 
oxide and lead oxide. The crucibles (or 
pots) in which the raw materials are 
melted, are built up from English clays 
specially selected for their purity and 
resistance to corrosion by the molten 
giass. The building and drying process 
of these pots alone takes several months, 
after which pre-heating of the pot covers 
some days to prevent fracture and to 
obtain the most dense clay structure. 

Accurately weighed and controlled pro- controlled electric furnaces, the tempera 
portions of the raw materials, mixed with {| i ture of which must be accurately regulated 
salvaged glass of known properties, are 3 ; And ultimately our naval gunners, 
filled into the pot, and the melting process artillery crews and R.A.F. bomb-aimers, 
continued until all gases have escaped gazing with concentration through the 
from the molten mass. Careful control finished lenses, are enabled to plant their 
is required, as solution of the pot and oe ee load of explosive on the exact spot where 
vaporisation of the more volatile materials it will most hurt the enemy 


Conti i om right 10. A ROUGH PIECE OF HIGH-QUALITY OPTICAL GLASS INTENDED FOR LENSES THE BEST 


PARTS OF SUCH A PIECE ARE SELECTED CAREFULLY FOR FURTHER PROCESSING 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 
RECOMMEND “ Frossia,”’ by E. M. Almedingen (Bodley Head ; 9s. 6d.), to all those— 


must be many—who want to read about the Soviet Union, but not to quarrel 
about it: those who like their fiction approachable and unexplosive. E. M. Almedingen 
alls this book “‘ a story of Russia ’’—and that is the point. Russia, the Russian people— 
they have been going on for a long time, many things have happened to them, and the 
Revolution was just one more. And the majority of Russians, while it happened, were 
concerned simply with living through it. If they succeeded in this attempt, they were 
they merely survived; and, in very different circumstances, in cruel 
went on being the same people. 
might be called a ci-devant. Her father, was a court jeweller, her mother a 
herself has never quite fitted in—and when the rest of the family 
under unwashed commissars, Frossia rebelled and ran away. She, 


there 


not reborn ; 
discomfort, 

Frossia 
princess ; but she 
declined to survive, 


at least, intends to go on living—and that in Russia. She runs off to Petrograd, her 
native town; and now her only friend in the world. 
It is uphill work, surviving in Petrograd. Disease and famine, robbery and murder 


are scarcely news: police raids are incessant: new decrees are coming out every day— 
at such a rate that nobody can hope to master, let alone observe them. Almost everyone 
is more or less afraid all the time—they scurry to and fro, on their perhaps quite lawful 
occasions, as though in imminent danger of being arrested for they know not what. And 
Former friends—even harmless, humble old creatures 
like the Parnikovs-—reject her with bitterness, because she is prepared to work for the 
new régime. She must—there are no private jobs to be got. But to the Parnikovs it is 
they keep alive by selling their few possessions—of course, illegally—one by one ; 
if that fails, they will just die. But Frossia means to live ; the Revolution has happened, 
why should she not work for Russia? Yet she will not make things easy for 
herself by joining the Party, or even seeming to care 
about it. 

Still, she does survive, and even makes her way. 
Partly by sheer force of character ; partly with the 
help of all those ‘“‘ Russian souls” who think as she 
does, who care nothing for politics, but hope and be- 
lieve that things will simmer down, and come out 
right in the end. “ Frossia’’ is crowded, episodic, 
very appealing, full of Russian charm. The back- 
ground, a daily struggle with almost impossible con- 
ditions, might have been sordid—it has all the 
elements—but they are all transmuted by feeling. 
Poetry abounds, and tragic incident, and quixotic— 
or, in this case, ‘* Russian ’—self-devotion. And the 
talk! so many kinds of people, all talking in the 


Frossia has no corner of her own. 


treason ; 


old way. 

James Hanley’s “ No Directions ” (Faber ; 7s. 6d.) 
is to be the first volume of a trilogy. So we are told ; 
one would scarcely find it out from internal evidence. 
This little book is fragmentary, if you like, fantastic 
a succession of eerie glimpses through the dark ; but 
it never strikes one as incomplete. A house in 
Chelsea, cut up into lodgings where every inmate, or 
pair of inmates, has a private world—so very private 
and unexplained that they look queer to one another, 
perhaps a little frightening or sub-human. It is 
evening, and the dreary hall is blacked out. The 
bombers have been over already; the warden has 
found a drunken sailor in the street, and pushed him 
to sleep it off or do as he likes, but under 
cover. An hour of peace : a little breathing-space for 
every creature in the warren to pursue his dream, or 
nightmare, all by himself. And then the ’planes come 
gain, With time and toil, for it is not their nature 
to be together, the inhabitants are got underground. 

And that is all. A story of ‘little people ”’ in 
the blitz, but not the story we have grown used to. 
For these “ little ’ really good and common- 
place enough, are not mere victims of an alien terror. 
Their blitz is not just a contrast—but somehow an 
expression, whose giant darkness and incoherence 
responds to something dark and incoherent in their 
they have no idea of this them- 


inside, 


people,’ 


own being. True, 


selves ; it is never stated; but it gives a special, 
sinister harmony to the little canvas. We have had A THANKSGIVING SERVICE AT 
any number of war novels, but this is unique. FAMILY LEAVING AFTER THE SERVICE, 


‘Still As a Stranger,”’ by Marjorie Villiers (John CARRYING THE 
6d.), lacks just that artistic unity. For 
is the main point-——Camilla’s marriage 
and induction into his way of life ; 
struggles of con- 
They 


Their Majesties, 
of both Houses of Parliament and 
attended on May 
for the outstanding victory 


Murray ; 9s. 
what, really, 
with a Belgian, 
or her thwarted love-affair and 
science ; or the invasion of her new country ? 






in Africa 





cITYy 
at the head of a great congregation which included the Members 
representatives of thirty-four other nations, 
19 a special Service of Thanksgiving in St. 
The opening prayer was read by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lesson by the Dean, and prayers by the senior 
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BALTIC MEMORIES ; EASTERN EUROPE, AND NORTH AFRICA. 


career of ‘our Alexander the Great” occur 
‘Man anv Boy.” By Sir Stephen 
21s.) As an autobiography it 


IDELIGHTS on the earlier military 
in an outstanding book of reminiscences— 
Tallents. With 19 Illustrations and a Map (Faber 
is incomplete, covering only (in the author’s words), “if I allow myself the Psalmist’s 
estimate, the first half of my life.’ We must hope for a sequel—not too long 
delayed—for, obviously, Sir Stephen has much to tell of his later years. He deals fully 
with his childhood, parentage and forebears, notably his maternal great-grandfather, 
Thomas Cubitt, the famous builder, who left his mark on London and drew handsome 





tributes to his character from Queen Victoria and the Duke of Wellington. Then 
follow the years of education—at a private school, Harrow, Balliol and Grenoble 
University. In 1909 he entered the Marine Department of the Board of Trade. 


The Civil Service, he recalls, was then “on the eve of revolution,” for its literary 
period was over and the wind of social reform was blowing through Whitehall. 
Before long he was associated with Sir (then Mr.) William Beveridge in the pioneer 
development of Labour Exchanges and unemployment insurance. Active service with 
the Irish Guards in France during the last war, and a stay in hospital after a bad 
wound, occupy two chapters, and after a brief interlude at the Ministry of Munitions 
he again co-operated with Beveridge at the Ministry of Food. 

After the Armistice the author was selected as an overseer of relief work in 
Eastern Europe, and went first to Poland, at a time when the Poles were fighting 
the Czechs round Teschen. It is at this point in the story that the Victor of Tunisia 
first appears. ‘Of the two Irish Guards officers, Colonel Alexander and Captain 
Hamilton, ‘ Alex’ was already known to me. We had last met practising grenade- 
throwing behind our Givenchy trenches in the winter of 1915. A gay, modest, 
gallant and athletic figure, Irish anfateur mile champion in 1914, he had been twice 
wounded and had won many distinctions in the war. 
He began with my Mission in Poland the European 
career which he continued in the Baltic countries.” 
From Poland the author was sent to Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, and the rest of the book—about a 
third of the whole—is mainly an account of chaotic 
conditions in those buffer States, menaced by 
Bolsheviks on the north and Germans on the south, 
and quarrelling among themselves. He stresses the 
fact that it was British sea-power which in those 
years predominantly influenced Baltic affairs. 

As head of the Allied Military Mission, General 
Gough announced the restoration of the Latvian 
Government. A commander had then to be chosen 
for the Baltic Landeswehr, a force organised by the 
Germans but recruited from Balts in Latvia and 
Estonia, which had remained in Riga when the 
Germans left. ‘‘ Gough and I [writes the author] 
decided that Alex was the right—indeed, the only— 
man for this particularly difficult command. He 
was already well-liked and trusted by both Balts 
and Letts. So Alex, still in his twenties, took 
over the command of some 2,000 Balts and led 
them off to the Bolshevik front up-country in 
Latvia. Some day, I hope, Alex will write his own 
account of this strange adventure. Walter Duranty 
gives an impression of it in ‘I Write As I Please.’ ”’ 





Later, the Germans attacked Riga again, and the 
Balts were inclined to join them, but “ Alex 
brilliantly succeeded in keeping his Landeswehy 


quietly on the Bolshevik front throughout.” 
Among other officers who assisted Sir Stephen 
Tallents in the settlement of the Latvia-Estonia 
frontier at the town of Walk was Major-General 
H. Rowan-Robinson, author of ‘“* AUCHINLECK 
TO ALEXANDER.” (With 2 Illustrations” and 
18 Maps. Hutchinson; 12s. 6d.). Colonel Rowan- 
Robinson, as he was then, is commended for his 
‘admirable supervision”? of survey parties. His 
present work ranges far beyond North Africa, deal- 
ing mainly with British operations throughout the 
East, and touching also on the Russo-German cam- 
paigns and the Indian problem. Here, too, are allu- 
sions to General Alexander’s Baltic command of 1919, 
his fine work subsequently on the North-West Fron- 
tier, at Dunkirk, and against the Japanese in Burma. 
If concord is vital between ourselves and America, 
it applies equally to the other members of the demo- 
cratic union. Hence we may all welcome an American 
author’s revealing and sympathetic book entitled 
‘Tue Russians.” The Land, The People, and Why 
They Fight. By Albert Rhys Williams (Harrap ; 
7s. 6d.). This book shows how much Russia has in 


CATHEDRAL : THE ROYAL 
PRECEDED BY THE LORD MAYOR 
PEARL SWORD. 


Paul's Cathedral 


never fuse, they merely succeed each other. But minor canon. After the Blessing, given by the Archbishop, the inspiring and : ; . , 

how good they all are! What observation, what simple service closed with the singing of the National Anthem. Our picture common with Western ideals. It stultifies Hitler's 

lucidity and fun in the early chapters—Camilla’s shows their Majesties, followed by the Princesses and the Duchess of Kent, claim to have established a bulwark against Bolshev- 

social round in Paris and Watterghem! Later, leaving St. Paul’s to the joyous pealing of the bells. ism, indicating rather that Russia is a bulwark 

when the tone changes, when the war starts, there against Hitlerism. Specially notable is the chapter © 

is the same air of truth, and a deep, unforced excitement. And the picture of Watterghem | on the revival of religion. That on Stalin praises his public work and private character, 
and his unostentatious simplicity. 


little short, always threatening 
But whatever fault may be 
and style, and her book 


Only the love interest falls a 
though it provides a good ending. 
subject, she has intelligence 


itself has great charm. 
altogether 


to expire 
Villiers knows her 


found, Mrs 


is one of the most readable I have ever read. 
A German N.C.O. has been shot in Occupied France. Hostages are taken, and André 
Galle, because he was once a Minister, is expected to save their lives. But he can do 


and to make matters worse, it looks as if the “ criminal" were in his own house- 
ippeals to his former secretary, Edouard, now an influential collaborator. 
by Ethel Vance (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is not just an exciting story ; it is one more 
Fall of France, a study of the men who caused or consented to it. 
has rather sacrificed the excitement to the ideas. 
John Brophy’s * Spearhead " (Collins ; 8s, 6d.) was as good 
It is about a group of Commando men ; there 
are two raids, one on Norway, one on France ; and the hero, a young Irish genius, is in 
love with his captain's sister. All ably done, and sympathetic, but scrappy. 

Miss Daphne Du Maurier gives us a whole century of Irish landlords under a curse. 
It starts in 1820, with Copper John’s resolve to mine Hungry Hill True, the Brodricks 
had been unpopular—and even murdered—long before that; but it is on account of the 
mine that Morty Donovan, their old enemy, curses them from generation to generation. 
And through the next hundred years we see the doom working out. “ Hungry Hill” 
(Gollanez ; 10s. 6d.) can be recommended, if you like that special brand of romance. 

Mr. Raymond Postgate has his own line in murders * Somebody at the Door " (Michael 
it is a study of suspects—of 


nothing, 
hold He ; 
* Reprisal,” 
post-mortem on the 
Indeed, Ethel Vance 

1 wish I could say that Mr, 
as “ Immortal Sergeant "but it is not. 


Joseph ; 8s. 6d.) is not a problem at all, in the usual sense ; 
the men who could have poisoned Councillor Grayling. An excellent study, and a good 
story — 

Mr. James Sandys’ “ This Is Death Calling " (Stanley Paul; 8s. 6d.) is a thriller, with 
a retired, rotund man of law as its sleuth and hero, And very lively, K. Jon. 


his patient, long-range planning, 


Several other interesting books touch, at different points, on subjects mentioned 
in those discussed above. Of two relating to Eastern Europe, one is the work of a 
Polish professor resident in America—‘* Nazt Rute in Potanp.” By Simon Segal. 
With Introduction by Raymond Leslie Buell, 9 Illustrations and Map (Hale; ros. 6d.). 
It strikes me as singularly matter-of-fact and free from rhetorical vituperation. The 
other book of East European origin, which comes from a noted surgeon familiar with 


volumes, is “ THe CHETNIKs.” By 


those regions, as proved in his many previous 
George Sava. With 13 Illustrations and Map (Faber; tos. 6d.). The Chetniks are 
Yugoslavian guerilla fighters under General Mihailovich, and much of the story is 


atrocities 

contact with questions 
Palme Dutt (Gollancz ; 
and calling for a rapid 
from British to 
British occu- 


mouth of another leader. It describes terrible German 
Rowan-Robinson’s book afford points of 
Prosiem oF Inpia.” By R 


* Left-Wing "” point of view 


told through the 

Parts of General 
discussed in *“* A GuIDE TO THE 
4s. 6d.), a booklet written from a 
provisional settlement, transferring “effective governmental 
Indian hands.”’ General Rowan-Robinson's incidental references to the 
pation of Madagascar recall a woman traveller's picturesque chronicle of a journey in 
that island, namely, “Across MADAGASCAR.” By Olive Murray Chapman. With 
17 Photographs by the author and a Map (E. J. Burrow and Co.; 9s. 6d.). On her 


power 


return home, the author had a race with time to reach England before war began 
in 1939. Lastly, the comments of Sir Stephen Tallents on modern changes in the 
Civil Service, and General Rowan-Robinson’s strictures on the dilatory methods of 


lead readers to peruse a Socialist view of the institu 


Government departments may 


tion presented in “ Passep To You, Prease.” Britain's Red-Tape Machine at War 

By J. P. W. Mallalieu, author of “ Rats!” With Introduction by Harold J. Laski 

(Gollancz; 5s.) Since this book appeared, Civil Service reform has been much 
Cuaries E. Bytes 


discussed, 
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Tens a 
_— ox. 2 

Just times 
Not fortahamedhe Jong even: Pon 34 
cussions .of olf . a eres -- 
savouriog of a favoured brewr™ | 
For im war-time freedom ot action" 
and expression are subservient to 


maximum production, whether it 
be of food or Diesel Engines. 
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THE WAR 
BETTER THAN EVEI 























there’s nothing 


like a GUINNESS 





except another Guinness 
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_ THE GREATEST 
NAME IN 
BISCUITS 







HUNTLEY ¢ PALMERS 


SUPREME IN QUALITY FOR OVER A CENTURY X 


Owing to Government Restrictions supplies are limited and 
are now only available in certain areas. No Direct Sales 











fbuilders of 
fine boats” 





analah 


YACHT YARD 


») Limited 


WOOTTON CREEK 
‘SLE OF WIGHT 


‘a 
Suse 













t 


~ : 
vaemaelt PD) 





Minton China marks the perfection of a century and a half of 
artistry and craftsmanship; its beauty and distinction are traditional 
and when happier days return Minton charm and elegance will 
contribute even more indispensably to the joy of gracious living. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS tro sTrTOK EB « UPON + TRENT ® Bet. 1795 





ing to war conditions are advertised tn this publication should not he taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 


Lhe fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply ow 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


The personal supervision constantly 
exercised by the Proprietors throughout 
the processes of distillation and blending 
ensures that the superb quality of 
“ HIGHLAND QUEEN” is always main- 
tained, hence its outstanding reputation. 





































MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Ristilleries : 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 


— RS m3 <e 


wn) Hussars 


ww << 


% In 1689 independent troops of Hor 

“s These were afterwards formed int wo regiments and subsequently united as th 
Own Regiment of Dragoons. It is one of the few Cavalry reg nts of 
senior of the old Dragoon regiments, it beca Light Dra ns in 1784 a 


to Hussars in 1806 























STOP THAT 
COLD, WITH 


VAPEX 


INHALANT 





= Mili & A.R.P. 

* Vitabeau rent ak 
& ? itn. e : 

*Vitabuoy svixccs! 

W i . 

| atl ur regret 


we are Uhable 


For the sale, quick, 
pleasant relief ot 


Colds and Catarch 


Breathe the Vapour 
Of all Chemists 2/3 
° 
i Thomas Kerfoot & Co Ltd. 
> Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
i 






manutacture any more 








7 
L of these wonderful 
coats. Phere are still 
a few available in on 

. 


or two stores, and if 
you will drop us a lin 
we will be glad to 
tell you where you can 


possibly buy oneif you 





act at once 


\ J 
=-« |Witabuoy Products Ltd. 


including Purchase Tax 











(heir efficient serviceis unbeatable. 
The clean, comfortable shaving of | Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.|1. 
Eclipse Blades (now - the tt 
slotted pattern) amply repays the : 
persistence heeded to obtain them, Telephone: BliShopsgate 6565 
while supplies are limited. 


ee WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 


m JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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Ah! this is 
good whisky 


You want a whisky fragrant in the glass, velvet smooth 


on the palate —a whisky with a lingering glow that 
gladdens the inner man? You want. 
White Horse! When you are jaded in 
body or mind, White Horse is a tonic, 
and when you are in lighter mood it 


puts a finer point on your enjoyment, 


WHITE HORSE 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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